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ON THE RISE AND FIRST PRINCIPLES OF THE! 
SOCIETY OF FRIENDS. 
BY JOHN KITCHING, M.R.C.S. 


(Continued from page 532) 


The renunciation of the wickedness and vani- | 
ties of the world to which [T have directed your 
attention was, as I have previously stated, one of 
the chief features of that great mission which 
Friends believed themselves called upon to fulfil. 
It is of great importance not to lose sight of this 
aspect of our Society in its early days. Its mem- 
bers had an earnest, abiding feeling, that they ' 
were not so much called upon to promulgate any | 
new doctrines in religion, as to exemplify their | 
religious convictions in a life of practical con- 
formity to the Christian standard. It may be 
attributed to this prominent feature of the So- 
ciety, that it has assumed the appellation of the 
Religious Society of Friends. The high stand- 
ard of piety which it has always required in its 
members, and especially in candidates for admis- 
sion into membership, has maintained and justi- 
fied the assumption of that name more than any’ 
uniformity of doctrinal views which has distin-' 
guished it. In the latter respect, no Society 
has permitted of greater freedom of individual 
opinion tn its associates. 

The second phase of their calling was, to re- 
store in its purity and simplicity the Christianity 
of the primitive ages. There is this great dif- 
ference between the two parts of the grand 
function they had to discharge. An individual, 
or any number of individuals, might renounce in 
conduct and conversation the impieties of an un-' 
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godly age, such as I have shown the age to be 
in which Friends arose, and pursue, in a sequest- 
ered path, “ the noiseless tenor of their way,” but 
they could not, in a collective manner, associate 
for the purpose of restoring the primitive religion 
of the Apostolic times, without deviating most 
eccentrically from the established religious ar- 
rangements of the church. They must break 
away from that Church, and nearly all the usages 
of that Church, as we have seen them existing 
in the seventeenth century, simply because they 
regarded its religious a as at variance in 
many essential particulars with the spirit of the 
Gospel dispensation. This spirit had been lost 
sight of through the progressive intrusion of hu- 
man systems into the affairs of religion. Friends, 
therefore, separated themselves from the world, 


| and from the Church, to practise and exemplify 


the old Christianity in all its 
without having formed an 
New Testament was their This we find 
beautifully expressed by the rly Meeting in 
the following words :—“ We profess other 
rule than the Law of the Spirit of 1ifden your- 
selves, as a remaining obligation in your spirits 
to continue in the practice of that pure and 
Christian religion which we are cilled into by 
the grace of God.” 

We can scarcely open a, book written by a 
Friend in the ads periods of the Society, in 
which this idea of restoration is not prominently 
set forth; and some of the best writings to which 
our Society can lay claim have been produced 
with the express intention of expounding this 
fundamental and radical view. William Penn’s 
work, entitled “Primitive Christianity revived 
in the faith and practice of the People called 
Quakers,” is one of these. This work was writ- 
ten in the year 1696, when William Penn was 
fifty-two years of age, and consequently, when 


th and purity, 
Creed. The 


| his views were well matured, and when he had 


had ample time to examine the grounds of his 
pe in the Christian world. These grounds 
e explains to be three-fold: “first, the Seri 
tures, which give an ample witness, especially 
those of the new and better Testament.” And 
in commencing his exposition, he says: ‘‘ 1 shall 
begin with the evidence of the blessed Scriptures 
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of Truth,” and he then proceeds to how that 
Friefids professed nothing but what was ground- 
ed upon the clear language of Holy Writ, and 
was neither newly revealed nor then known 
for-the first time. ‘This single ground might be 
esteemed justification enough for any religious 
belief or practice, but in the age William 
Penn lived in, an age, according to his own ex- 
pression, “of high pretences and as deep irreli- 
gion, ” he thought it expe dient to defend his 
faith upon the additional grounds of its reason- 
ableness, and of its results, as tested by the fruits 
it had brought forth. Although there are many 
things in religion beyond Reason, or to which 
Reason is not competent to reach, William Penn 
justly felt that there could be nothing in it con- 
tradictory Reason. Reason is equally with 
Revelation a gift of God to man, and God’s gifts 
do not contradict each other. Of the three 
modes of psychical action with which the Creator 
has endowed his creature man, Instinct occupies 
the lowest place, and Faith in Revelation the 
highest, and whilst Instinct, from its inferior 
scope and office, has often to be controlled and 
regulated by Reason, Reason has also, in its 
highest functions, to be subject to the still 
higher claims and authority of Revelation, not 
as aslave blindly submissive to the mere force 


of an imperious Lord, but as a faithful liege | 


trusting in the superior comprehension of one 


placed in a higher sphere, and endowed with 


faculties of a wider range. It was not, there- 
fore, without strong and justifiable grounds that 
William Penn endeavored to show the reason- 
ableness, as s the consent with Scripture, 
of those view h he embraced as a follower 
of the pure a rimitive religion which had 


been preached and stereotyped 1700 years before | 


in the Minguage of the New Testament. 

Amongst the writings of the same gifted au- 
thor is one entitled “ A Key opening the way to 
every capacity how to distinguish the religion 
professed by the people called Quakers, from the 
perversions and misrepresentations of their adver- 
saries,” published in 1692. This little treatise 
contains a masterly refutation of many erroneous 
statements which had been made respecting the 
ideas and doctrines of Friends, as if they either 
held opinions directly at variance with the plain 
testimony of Scripture, or had gone in certain 
directions much further than Scripture warranted. 
William Penn convicts his adversaries of their 
mistake, in a brief, logical and forcible manner 
upon grounds entirely derived from the Inspired 
Writers, and vindicates in an unanswerable man- 
ner, the Scriptural authority of every view em- 
braced by his fellow-professors. The publication 
of this treatise was occasioned by the wilful and 
slanderous misrepresentations of our principles 
by professing Christians of other denominations 
who “ dressing us in the bear’s skin, the credu- 
lous have been induced to look upon and treat us 
as heretics, seducers, blasphemers, and what not. 
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| definition Robert Barelay gives of himself, 


That such a of the principles of Friends 
were prevalent at that time, we have an illustra- 
tion afforded by Marsden in his history of the 
Independents. He informs us, that after Richard 
Cromwell’s abdication, when all parties were ina 
state of confusion, the ministers and delegates of 
the Congregational Churches assembled in Lon- 
don, and passed a series of resolutions, the fourth 
of which was :—* It is our desire that counte- 
nance be not given, or trust reposed, in the hand 
of Quakers, they being persons of such principles 
as are destructive of the Gospel, and ine — ont 
with the peace of civil societies.” —Vol. ii. p. 16. 

The next writer to whom reference may be 
made as having written expressly to demonstrate 
the concordance of the principles of Friends with 
the primitive religion of the Gospel, is Robert 
Barclay. His celebrated theological treatise, en- 
titled “An Apology for the true Christian 
Divinity, as the same is held forth and preached 
by the people called in scorn Quakers,” was pub- 
lished in 1675. In the introductory address to 
Charles I1., the author speaks of his co-religion- 
ists in the following words :— Thou knowest 
and hast experie need their faithfulness towards 
their God, their patience in suffering, their 


peaceableness towards the king, their honesty, 


faithfulness and integrity in their testimonies and 
warnings to thee, and if thou wilt allow thyself 
so much time as to read this, thou mayst find 
how consonant their principles are, both to 
Scripture truth and right reason.” The very 
affords 
also a striking proof of the predominance in his 
mind of the same fundamental tenet. In the address 
just quoted from, he styled himself “ a servant of 
Jesus Christ, called of God to the dispensation of 
the Gospel now again revealed, and after a long and 
dark night of apostasy, commanded to be preach- 
ed to all nations.”-—( See also address to reader.) 

The great feature of this book, by which it is 
distinguished as a body of Divinity from other 
systematic works of the same class, is that it is 
eminently a religious book. It is but little taint- 
ed with those metaphysical disquisitions which 
aim at the explanation of deep spec ulative ques- 
tions, having their origin more in the natural 
curiosity of "the sational mind, than in the hum- 
ble, trusting faith of those who sit at the feet of 
their spiritual Gamaliel. It is on this account 
that one rises from the perusal of “ Barclay’s 
Apology,” with a deep conviction of the great 
responsibilities and duties of a Christian disci- 
ple, rather than with the inflated feeling of a 
mind furnished with the logical subtleties of a 
scholastic theologian. Barclay was not insensible 
to the charms of dialectic nicety, but his object 
in writing was to advance the cause of true reli- 
gion, and not to furnish the student of theology 
with materials by which he might pass a col- 
legiate examination, or compose a sermon. “ Per- 
haps my method of writing,” says he, “‘ may seem 
not only different, but even contrary to that which 
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is commonly used by the men called Divines, Nothing ery can be plainer Sum: the whele 
with which I am not concerned ; for that I con- | tenor of Friends’ writings, when they are con- 
fess myself to be not only no imitator and ad- cerned with the general exposition of their faith, 
mirer of the Schoolmen, but an opposer and|than that the authors considered themselves as 
despiser of them as such. Neither have I sought | simply professing the religion of Christ in its 
to accommodate this my work to itching ears, loriginal purity, and that all that was new to 
who desire rather to comprehend in their heads | their cotem poraries, was owing to the disinter- 
the sublime notions of truth, than to embrace it| ment of the pristine faith and profession from 
in their hearts; for what I have written comes! the load of tradition and corrupted practice in 
more from my heart than my head ; what [ have! which human degeneracy had enveloped it, till 
heard with the ears of my soul, and seen with | it was buried in these like a nutritious fruit em- 
my inward eyes, and my hands have handled of| bedded in a hard shell, which, by successive 
the word of life; and what hath been inwardly | growths, had become so thick and dense, that 
manifested to me of the things of God, that do|the existence of the kernel had become almost 
I declare, not so much minding the eloquence | forgotten. Perhaps the simile would be more 
and excellency of speech, as desiring to demon- | comp lete, if the kernel were supposed to be so 
strate the efficacy and operation of truth; and if| inaccessible that only a few experienced and 
I err sometimes in the former, it is no great | properly qualified people were believed to be 
matter, for I act not here the grammarian or the | competent to extract it, and vend it at a great 
orator, but the Christian, and therefore, in this| price to its consumers.* George Fox, William 
I have followed the certain rule of the Divine | Penn, Robert Barclay and their fellow- professors, 
Light, and of the Holy Scriptures.”—( Address | found the sledge hammer, showed to the people 
to the Reader). | how each one could use it to the breaking up of 
Perhaps there never was, on the one hand, so ‘the hard crust, and gain access to the precious 
remarkable an instance in a writer possessing|seed within. The religious professors of that 
equal mental power, of the subjugation of the | | day were very apt to believe that their section of 
intellect to the religious consciousness ;—and on|the Church had by long transmission, and the 
the other it may be safely affirmed, that never | acc ‘umulations of successive wisdom, added to the 
was a work of the same argumentative scope, in| perfection of their religion, as if C hristianity 
which the speculative and theoretical were to} were a profession which it needed the experience 
the same degree subordinated to what was reli-| of m: any generations and ages of learned study to 
giously binding upon life and practice. Hence | bring into an available form for the comprehen- 
it is my belief that, as true religion spreads, | sion and adoption of the multitude. They ap- 
“ Barclay’s Apology” will rise in estimation, and | | peared to think that Christ had spoken a dialect, 
become more and more referred to, as the ex- | only to be understood after m tiplied centuries 


position of its creed, and the explanation of its | of investigation by Priests a 


vines. Friends 
practice. 


believed in no such difficulties. They took the 
Perhaps quite as admirably has Robert Bar-| words of Christ in the plain sense in which they 
clay embodied his grand idea of showing the | would have understood the sayings of any other 
ide ntity of his religion with that of the primitive | person, speaking with a human tongue ; and they 
believers, and renounced the pretension of teach- | believed that true religion was not intended to 
ing anything new, as professed by the Society of | be delivered in language so obscure that only 
Friends, in his little book entitled “ A Catechism ithe learned could read it, but that it was so plain, 
and Confession of Faith, approved of and agreed that he who could run might read it aright. 
unto, by the general assembly of the patriarchs, And, as the author of all true religion is one and 
prophets, and apostles; Christ Himself being the same Divine Being, so there ‘could be only 
the chief speaker in and among them.” one religion, and that one harmonious, consistent, 
In the masterly preface to this work, occurs | unv arying through all time, equally applicable to 
the following pertinent sentence : “ If thou lovest | all nations, uniform in its scope, as it was unique 
the Scripture indeed, and desirest to hold the | in its original. It was this large comprehension 
plain doctrines there delivered, and not those | of the Divine consistency, which dictated the 
strained and far-fetched consequences which ; 3 
men have invented, thou shalt easily observe the| ** It hath been,’’ says Thomas Beason, “too much, 
whole principles of the people called Quakers, | more’s the pity, the design of a generation of men 
plainly couched in Scripture words, without ad-| Who have called themselves God’s Priests or Minis- 
dition or commentary ; especially in those things we tnieal os Mahometans, Jews and Chris- 
le Givaielin oppose hens tn, Whade a eens ge eee thaehy 
. : : 1ecessary than there is just occa- 

Scripture plainly decideth the controversy for 


sion for; which they have improved to the accumu- 
them. aii niceties and school distinctions, lating the power and riches of this world to them- 


which hath been the wisdom whereby the world tr. to a great scandal and damage of true 

hath not known God; and the words which have | ee ee neon of - 
. . ° . : e € eage, an a Tue se 2) 

been multiplied without knowledge, by which ; apt Pome aany ee 


God, and goodness among mankind.’’—(An Essa 
: ’ y 
counsel hath been darkened.””—Preface, P- 5. concerning the restoration of Primitive Christianity.) 
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remarkable reply of ¢ Datieasine Evans, in the In-| 


quisition at Malta, when the Popish Friar boast- | 


ed of the antiquity of his Church, in 1661, 
that the Church she was of was yet older. “ For,” 


said she, “ our faith was from the beginning, and | bidden words again. 


Abel was of our Church.” 

To the same effect, John Roberts, when he 
was disputing with the Bishop of Gloucester, re- 
plied, in answer to achallenge give by the latter 
“ Our religion, as thou mayst read in the Scripture, 
was set up by Christ himself, between 1660 and 
1700 years ago. This is our religion, and hath 
ever been the religion of all those who have 
worshipped God acceptably, through the several 
ages down to this time, and will be the religion 
of the true spiritual worshippers of God to the 
world’s end. A religion performed through the 
assistance of the Spirit of God, because God is 
a Spirit, a religion established by Christ himself, 
before the Mass Book, Service Book, or Direct- 


ory, or any of those inventions or traditions of 


men, which in the night of apostasy were set up.” 

Very dark indeed must this night of apostasy 
have been, since oe breaking in upon it of the 
light of the Gospel caused as wide a separation 
between those upon whom it shone, and the rest 


of the world, as that between the children of 


Israel and the Egyptians, when the plague of 
darkness overspread the land. The land had 
really been plagued with darkness, and the dark- 
ness had lasted so long, that the people loved 
darkness rather than light, and in the persecu- 
tions of those who walked in the light, showed 
that they would willingly have extinguished it. 
However little difference there may seem to be 
between the do@ifines of the Reformed Church, 
as expressed in the works of its expositors, and 
those acknowledged by Friends, it is evident 
there must have been a wide distinction between 
the results of their adop ition by the latter, and the 
religious manifestations of the general Church. 
(To be continued.) 
Scotts 
From the American Messenger. 
CHILDREN’S REPROOFS. 

I was one day reproving a little orphan boy 
for using such words as “ goodne ss,” 
exclamations. 


of 


“mere ‘y, as 
I told him it was only a mild way 
swearing, which, if unchecked, might lead to 
open profanity ; that those exclamations referred 
to various attributes of God, such as his mercy, 
goodness and graciousness, and should not be so 
thoughtlessly used. 

He seemed grieved and ashamed, for he had 
not thought that in saying these things he was 
taking God’s name in vain, and disobeying the 
command of Christ to let our conversation be, 

Yea, yea”’—“ nay, nay.” 

As we were talking, a prattling boy who stood 
near said, “ But, ma’am, everybody, even good 
Christians, have little ways of swearing. They 
say, ‘upon my word,’ and, ‘to save me;’ and [| 
heard you say ‘ mercy’ once.” 


REVIEW. 


I felt reproved, as - stood in the presence of a 
little child who had so plainly rebuked me. I 
owned my error, and asked him to remind me if 
he heard me use any of the unnecessary and for- 
Perhaps some other parents 
who are jealously watching the conduct of the 
“little ones at home,” and striving to train them 
for Christ, may profit by this innocent reproof. 

I know one little girl whose teacher had taught 
her to check the beginnings of sin against the 
third commandment. One day when she came 
home from school, where she had been watching 
and correcting herself, she said, “ Mother, you 
say, ‘bless me,’ and Miss Brown says it is wrong 
to say any such things.” Instead of being of- 
fended, her mother replied, “ I know it, Jessie, 
and am very sorry I have the habit; and if you 
will remind me when I say it, I will give you 
sixpence each time for your mission-box.” So 
Jessie did as she was bid, and her dear mother 
overcame the habit, but it cost her more money 
and watchful effort than she thought possible. 

May we not learn some important lessons from 
these young immortal plants ever blossoming 
about our pathway ? 


i ee 
For Friends’ Review. 

Some facts relative to the Early Settlement o/ 
Friends in North Carolina, the emanc ipatic 
of their Slaves, de. 

(Concluded from page 534.) 


It is believed that about the period at which 
this narrative closes (1808), the Society in North 
Carolina had attained its greatest numbers. Af- 
ter the “convincements’’ which attended thi 
ministry of William Edmundson, George Fox 
and other early Friends who visited the State, 
(the settlements of which were then confined t 
the Eastern parts, ) the number of Friends was 
increased by emigration, which was attracted from 
Pennsylvania, Maryland, and New England, t 
the central and western parts of the State, by 
their yenial clime and their fruitful soil. This 
emigration had probably ceased before the close of 
the last century, and by the time mentioned th 
curse of slavery was increasing, and showed its 
evil effects in the great deterioration of the soil ; 
in the habits of the people, and in the laws of the 
land. The opening of the rich States of Ohi 
and Indiana for white settlers, soon attracted the 
current of emigration towards them, and in a very 
few years astream of the inhabitants of North 
Carolina added to the general current, which has 
been kept up until the number of Friends in that 
State is greatly reduced, and many of their meet- 
ings have been entirely deserted. 

The narrative states “ that the p roperty of some 
Friends was taken on account of their refusal t 
bear arms in the time of the Great Indian War, 

was this the war with the Tuscaroras, 1711 to 
1715 7] but the articles were not sold, and wer 
afterwards returned to their owners,” and that, 
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“for a considerable number of years, Friends 
sometimes suffered by having their goods taken 
and sold fora tax laid on some parishes for the 
support of hireling Ministers, which Friends con- 
scientiously re fused to pay; yet they always wil- 
lingly paid their taxes for the support of civil 
government, and for the relief of the poor, and 
supported the poor of their own Society without 
any expense to others.” 

Friends, in some counties, continued to be an- 
noyed by having “muster fines collected from 
them,” until the Legislature in 1770 passed a law 
exempting them from such fines ; “ As a grateful 
acknowledgment of which favoran Address was | 
presented to the Governor, Council, and Burgess- 
es, met in General Assembly, at the next session, 
by a Committee of Friends appointed by the Year- 
ly Meeting.” Notwithstanding this, “ the suf- 
ferings of Friends were considerable, during the 
Revolutionary War, on account of requisitions of | 
a military nature.” 

The battle of Guilford, during that war, (in 
the year 1781), was fought within a few miles of 
Friends’ meeting-house at New Garden, which | 
was made use of asa hospital forsick and wounded 
British soldiers, many of whom were interred in 
the Friends’ burying-ground there. Some members | 
of our Society, as an act of Christian duty, assist- | 
ed in interring the dead, and in caring for the 
wounded of both parties after that battle. Many 
Friends too, had their food, cattle and horses forei- 
bly taken from them for the use of the American | 
army, and were left in a state of great destitution. 
It was truly a time that “ tried men’s souls,” and | 
many interesting incidents are told which exem- | 
plify the faithfulness of Friends in maiutaining 
their principles under much suffering, and in 
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some instances under the threat of death. 
The love of religious liberty, and the right of 
self government for which Friends in North Car- 


gle for inde spende nce, but their conscientious tes- 


| would be done by. 
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the year 17 7 76, “although a abies of heSleciety 
had been uneasy for some years before, in the 
continuance of such flagrant injustice ; and when 
the Declaration of Independence was published, 


Friends concurred in sentiment with Congress in 


asserting the natural rights of mankind in the 


memorable language, ““ We hold*these truths to 
be selfe vident, that all men are created equal,” &c. 

In the latter part of the year 1776, a consid- 
erable number of slaves were emancipated by 
Friends, before the act of Assembly was passed, 
entitled “ An act to prevent Domestic Insurrec- 
tions.” The negroes so emancipated were not 
guilty of disorderly conduct, as appeared, whilst 
they had their liberty, but about forty of them 
were taken up by diffe rent persons in Perquimans 


| County and imprisoned, in the year 1777, under 
| the aforesaid Act, and although they were de- 
| fended by three eminent lawyers, they were sold 


at pub lic sale by order of the County Court, and 
some of them carried faraway. At that time no 
Superior Courts were held in the State. 

On this occasion Friends published their rea- 
sons for emancipating their slaves, in the follow- 
ing words, “4 Just and highte ous Plea in 
behalf of Liberty and Freedom.” “If we are 
called in question concerning the good deeds 
done to the much injured Africans, in restoring 
them to that liberty and freedom which is a nat- 
ural and inalienable right of all mankind, the 
cause is too good to deny it, and we, therefore, 
are willing to inform all whom it may concern the 
true cause and motive that induces us to do so, in 
order that if any are found fighting against God, 
they may be left without excuse. That from ma- 
ture, deliberate considerationggand the convictions 
of our own minds, being fully persuaded that free- 
dom is the natural right of all mankind, and that no 


| law, moral or divine, has given us a right toor prop- 
| erty in the persons of any of our fellow creatures, 
olina had taken so firm astand from the first set- | 
tlement of the State, led them probably to syin- | 
pathize in feeling with the colonists in their strug- | 


any longer than in a state of minority, and being 
desirous to fulfil the injunction of our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ, by doing to others as we 
The above laudable motives 


timony against all wars and fighting prevented | prevailing in our minds beyond all selfish and 


them from taking any part in the contest, and led | 
them quietly to atte nd to their own duties. Hence 
they were esteemed by many of those who were 
engaged in the contest as “ tories,’ and were fre- 
quently subjected to insult, abuse and suffering, 


| 
particularly from the lawless bands who were! 


scouring the country for plunder under the pre- 
tence of fighting for the liberty of their country, 
or punishing rebels; but throughout all, the pro- 
tecting care of Divine Providence was evidently 
around them, and very few who faithfully main- 


tained their principles lost their lives, although 


in several instances of whic , the writer has he ard, 
individuals were placed i 
they could feelingly adopt a language, “ sure- 
ly there is but aste p between me and death.” 

It appears from the narrative, that but few 
Friends had liberated their slaves previous to 


1 situations in which | 


| worldly considerations, we believe that our con- 
duct therein hath the sanction of Divine appro- 
bation, and ought to be approved by all reasona- 
|ble men. For having endeavored to steer clear 
| from the least stain or - guilt j in that guilty blood- 

shed on the earth, when that awful day shall 
come in which the earth shall disclose her blood, 
and no more cover her slain, fully believing that 
the trade in slaves and souls of men is justly 
chargeable with a large share therein, and that 
those who do remain partakers with kidnappers 
and men-stealers will be involved in their guilt ; 
and therefore, whatever ignorance may surmise to 
| the contrary, having through Divine assistance 
done what we believe was our duty to do, if men 

should be permitted to reduce them to a state of 
bondage and slavery, the guilt will be laid to the 
charge of those w ho are the cause thereof, and 
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we shall appeal to Him who judgeth righteously, | that State may be induced to fernish — in- 
without respect of persons.” formation upon the points alluded to. fate 
What effect the foregoing bold and decided 
document produced, the narrative does not state, 
but it says that, in the year 1778, a Superior 
Court having been established, the proceedings of | 
the County Court which ordered the sale of ‘said | If the people of the U nited States could spend 
negroes were brought before it, and the following | five minutes in a cell in the Eastern or Western 
decree passed : | State Penitentiaries, and then five minutes in 
“That the County Court which ordered the | the choicest cell of the best congregate prison 
sale of several of the negroes, in such their pro-| ‘that any of them could show, we have no doubt 
ceedings have exceeded their jurisdiction, violat- | that the popular voice would be emphatic and 
ed the rights of the subjects, and acted in direct | unite d in favor of separation, asthe most humane, 
opposition to the Bill of Rights of this State, con-| safe and sensible method of treating a man who 
sidered justly as a part of the Constitution there-| has incurred the penalty of prison life. All no- 
of, by giving a law not intended to affect this case | tions of ghosts and hobgublins, madness and 
a re trosp ective operation, thereby to deprive free | death, would at once be dissipated, or transferred 
men of this State of their liberty, contrary to the | from the separate to the congregate prison: and 
law of the land. Ordered, therefore, that the! some probably would think the separate cell was 
proceedings so certified be quashed, and held as| too comfortable to serve a penal purpose. But 
null and void.” Thus the negroes which had | truth was always slower of foot than error, and 
been sold, had a legal right to their liberty, “but|even intelligent men and editors of influential 
the General Assembly at their following session | papers, who have the means of better informa- 
presumed to pass an expost facto law to confirm | tion within their reach, are loth to yield their 
the sale of them.” | prejudices and unwillingly aid in propagating the 
“Numbers since that have at different times been | most erroneous opinions on the subject 
sold by orders of the County Courts of Perqui- We have thought that an accurate view of the 
mans and Pasquotank, some of whom were living | interior of a separate cell might conduce to more 
with their former owners, who had the negroes | correct views, and perhaps dispel groundless prej- 
under their care, and acted as guardians to them, | udices. Let us pass down one of the corridors 
and consequently were not obnoxious to the act | of a separate prison, and first notice how pure 
of the Assembly, as they were not going at large. | and fresh is the air, and how clean and nice ev- 
This practice of taking up and selling them was/ery thing is kept. No sense of closeness, no of- 
continued as long as those men who were hunt-| fensive smells are perceptible. Though four hun- 
ing after the profits could find any in liberation | dred men are confined here, day and night,— 
by manumission of their former owners. But | sleeping, breathing, and performing all the fune- 
some of the negroes were removed to other States, | tions of nature, in their four hundred separate 
where they enjoyed their freedom. apartments—the atmosphere is untainted, and 
“What was extraordinary, some of the County | you breathe as freely as in the outward air. 
Courts refused to grant appeals to the Superior Open the door of one of the cells. We see an 
Court, when ap plied for, after they had given | apartment about the size and shape of a roomy 
judgment for the negroes te be sold. In one case, | omnibus, but with a higher roof or ceiling. The 
in p erquimans County Court, some of said ne-| walls are well white- washed, the floor is cles an, and 
groes were ordered to be sold, and an appeal re-| an air of comfort pervades the place. To one 
fuse -d, and they were sold immediately : after-| who could go in and come out at pleasure, it must 
wards, the proceedings of said Court were carried | seem a light, airy and cheerful abode. Against 
up to the Superior Court, by a certiorari, and | the wall on one side is set a wash-basin with a 
then on trial were quashed,” thus again estab-|tap of water just above it. At the other end of 
lishing the illegality of the proceedings of the | the cell is the little closet with a free supply of 
lower ‘Courts. water. On another part of the wall we see the 
“ Petitions from our Yearly Meeting, at divers | shaded gas-light, and by the door are shelves for 
times, have been presented to the Legislature of| the various little articles of furniture. The ham- 
the State, soliciting for a law to allow such citi-| mock is swung upon iron staples in the wall, and 
zens as have conscientious scruples against hold-| there isa moveable seat and a little table on which 
ing their fellow-beings in slavery to liberate] are several books. Hanging upon the wall is a 
them, under such restrictions as might equitably | glass, a card containing the prison rules, and two 
be adopted ; but our request in that respect has| or three other cards inscribed with some religious 
not yet been granted.” maxim. In one corner there is a button which 
The Narrative thus closes rather abruptly, but | being turned, causes a small gong in the corridor 
the facts contained therein are interesting, and|to sound, and at the same time projects a little 
worthy of preservation ; itis to be regretted that | plate or index into the corridor, to indicate to 
it was not made more full and complete. Per-| the keeper whence the signal came. So that if 
haps some of the subscribers to the Review in! the occupant of the cell is taken sick, or wants 
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anything abd h he oug cht t to have and has not, he; to the Santatienntin State prison are passed ? 


can at once have a hearing at least. 


How many waking hours each prisoner at Au- 


With this glimpse at the apartment, let us im- | burn or Sing Sing has for“ sober second thought?” 


agine it to be occupied. 
nor Peter Jones whom we find there. All names | 
are lost here and numbers are substituted. John 
Smith becomes “ No. 1102—fifth-block,” and so 
is known among all the prison functionaries 
a countryman calls and inquires about Mike | 





[t is not John Smith} How many visits are paid to him, when alone in 
his cell, by those who are able and willing to en- 
courage, instruct and befriend him ? 
such daily intercourse as there prevails among 
If prisone rs by working, eating, 


How far 


walking, wors ship- 
ping, and parading together, tends to wean them 


McGathery, a convict committed from his coun- | | Fore criminal associations, ond give a new mould 


try, nobody knows who is meant, but the register 
of commitments is examined, and the number af 
fixed to Mike’s name and by which alone he is | 
known, designates his locality. 

A convict is seldom in his cell many hours be- 
fore he has a visit from the Warden, and a good | 
long talk ensues about what has been and what 
is to be. Encouraging words are spoken, and | 
not long after the Warden leaves, the teacher | 
appears and ascertains what he wants in the way 
of instruction. Then the keeper has a word with | 
the new man, and soon (if competent) he is put 
to work, or (if incompetent) is instructed in some 
kind of labor. When Sunday comes, he, with 
others in the same corridor, listens to a religious 


teacher; and participates, if he pleases, in acts of 
devotion and songs of praise. In the course of 
the following week some kind gentleman (or la- | 
dy, if it isa female prisoner) calls, as a sym- 
pathizing friend, and sits down with the new] 
comer and hears his story, if he has one to tell, and 
gives him good counsel. 


Then the visiting in- 
spector has a pleasant word to say to him, and 
by these and other means, his introduction to 





prison life is divested, as far as possible, of what | 
would depress and dishearten him. True, he is| 
without convict company. He has no one to| 
blunt what little sensi ibility he may have, by pro- 
fane or obscene jests. There is no “Coe key 

Anderson,” or “ Limy Dick,” or “ Curly John,” 

to keep him in “ good pluck.” They may all be 

in some part of the prison, but they are exiled 

from him and he from them. He is not in soli. | 
tude, however. He sees human faces every day. 

The hum of busy industry is around him during 
all his waking hours; and the sound of musie— 


vocal and instrumental—greets his ear many | 
times each dav. In such an apartment as we | 
have described, with good food and enough of it, 
comfortable apparel, healthy labor, schooling, 
books, and fre quent intercourse with honest free- 
men, what else could humanity ask to be incor- | 
pore ated into the dise ipli ne of a prison ? 

“ Only one thing,” (still say some), and that i is | 
convict company—the sight of convict faces—the | 
tramp of convict feet—and an interchange of | 
convict signals—and now and then the excite-| 
ment of a revolt, or the murderous despatch of an 
officer or two, by way of variety ! 

Will our companion, who has gone thus far 
with us, look for a moment into a prison of the 
other class? We will not go with him, but let, 
him ask how the first thirty days of ase ntence | 


to their characters and habits ? 


We intended merely to explain and illustrate 
—and not to draw comparisons. But a look at 


an accurate picture of a separate cell, and a vivid 
| remembrance of the apartments called cells, which 


we have seen in some of the most respectable con- 
gregate prisons in the country, and the idea that 
the latter system finds advocates on the score of 
economy or humanity prompted what we have 


| said.—Journal of Prison Discipline. 
) 
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Written a few days after the funeral of our dear aged 
Sriend Mary Waiaart, who lived to the age of one hun- 
‘dred and three years, and was interred at Leeds, 20th 
of Third mo., 1859. 


We have followed thee on, to the verge of thy dwell- 


ing— 
Have watch’d thee descend to the depths of the 
tomb ; 
And thoughts of thy love all our sympathies swell- 
ing, 


Have shrouded our hearts in deep sadness and 
gloom ; 
Butthe gloom and the sadness, like clouds, pass’d 
away, 
As we look’d through their mist—to eternity’s 
day. 
We could not dwell long on our own human sorrow, 
So selfish,—so earthly,—(unworthy of thee!) 
We knew that thy voice would have told of that 
morrow, 
When Christian with Christian the Saviour shall 
see ; 
And all the redeem’d ones, in heaven’s wide 
space, 
Shall meet Him in glory, and see face to face. 
No pencil may paint the bright scenes of that morn- 
ing; 
No tongue may describe the ineffable joy ; 
No saint, while on earth, may conceive the adorn- 





The robe of pure whiteness ;—the sinless employ, 
Where music,—(such music as angels prolong, ) 
Shall ’waken no thought but of praise in its 

song. 


Could we now hear thy language, 0! how should we 
listen 
To catch but a word from the shores of the blessed ; 
Thy eye, once so sightless, would brilliantly glisten, 
And thy accents, not now by long weakness re- 
press’d, 
Would invite us,—would urge us,—constrain 
us,—to love, 
Not the things of this world,—no! the Treasure 
above. 
But Moses we have ;—and the prophets stilll inger 
To utter God’s word, and to set forth his Son ; 
And the Spirit is with us, to point like a finger 
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FRIENDS’ 
To all that the Saviour is doing—has done ; 
Yea, to draw us to God by a matchless control, 
And to breathe in new life to the death-stricken 
soul. 
The question remains,—(’tis thine echo repeated !) 
** What keeps you from Jesus ?—the Saviour—the 
Cross ? 

Why will ye not take the Salvation completed,— 
Instead of the world ?—its pollution—its dross ? 
Why will ye despise the rich offers of grace, 
That the earth with its treasures may have the 

first place ? 


And ye who have tasted the worth of Salvation, 
Why speak not aloud the rich message of truth? | 
Why give not to God by a full dedication, 
The powers of your mind, and the strength of your 
youth ? 
He would crown with His blessing this hallow’d | 
employ ; 


For the service of God is a well-spring of joy.”’ 


Dear friend—now in glory—we honor’d thee ever— 
And our hearts, whilst we live, shall remember thy 
love. 
There are links between souls which the grave can- 
not sever, 
And our friendship in Christ will be friendship 
above. 
We rejoice in thy change, and we trust that ere 





long, 
We shall meet thee with Jesus, and sing the | 
new song. Maria Arthington. 
London Friend. 
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THE PENNSYLVANIA SystEM OF Prison 


DiscrPpLing.—This erroneously 


- 


system, often 
called solitary, but more correctly described as 
separate imprisonment, continues to be greatly 
misrepresented and misunderstood, in some of the 
other States. A description of the cells in the 
Eastern Penitentiary, in this city, copied this 
week from the last number of “The Journal of 
Prison Discipline and Philanthropy,” will doubt- 
less be read with much interest, and may, per- 
haps, furnish some of our readers with a new view 
of the “ Pennsylvania System.” 

One of the evil results of throwing criminals 
together in prison, is shown in the following case, 
which is mentioned in a review of the Reports on 
the condition of several State Penitentiaries, in 
the same number of the Journal :— 

“When the old Walnut Street Prison was in 
full blast, a man was committed there who had 
lost one of his hands in the war of 1812. This 
cireumstance led one of the inspectors—who had 
seen service in the same war—to take a peculiar 
interest in him. When his time was out he man- 
ifested a strong desire to betake himself to an 
honest life. A purse was made up for him, and 
a pension secured from the government, and he 
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was thus enabled to commence busivess in a lim- 


| ited way, in an interior city of this State. He 


soon obtained quite a run of custom, and all his 


| prospects were flattering, when one day a man 


came in and hailed him familiarly, whom he at 
once recognized as one of his gaol companions. 


| With much entreaty and a considerable sum of 
| hush-money, the fellow agreed not to expose him. 


But the secret of his suecess was soon known to 
others, who repeated the annoyance. Some 
months elapsed,when the old inspector met him in 
Philadelphia and inquired how it fared with him. 
‘Oh,’ said he, ‘1 would do well enough, Mr. 

, if L could only be let alone, but | am al- 
most crazy with them fellows that were inthe old 
prison. I ean’t sleep o’ nights for em, and 1 
shall have to quit.’ And the poor fellow was 
actually obliged to pull up stakes—leave a good 
business and a good name, and seek a new home 
and an uncertain livelihood in a distant State. 
Suppose he had ‘lost heart,’ by all this, and 
finding his prison associates hanging like a mill- 
stone about his neck, rashly resolved to make the 
worst instead of the best out of a bad case, and 
plunged into a system of forging and counterfeit- 
ing, which involved hundreds in losses and em- 
barrassments, for which money could not com- 
pensate—whom shall the victims of his rascality 
blame? ‘The officers of the law once had him 
for a year in their charge, and while there he was 
compelled to form acquaintances which proved 
disastrous to his purposes of reformation, and 
finally. dragged him down to the lowest depths of 
infamy. Would dollars and cents serve to meas- 
ure the difference, to the community, between sub- 


| jecting a prisoner to such associations, and keep- 


ing him from them? Could a practical econo- 
mist, in the light of such a case, look at the cost 
of a prison in whieh each inmate shall be sepa- 
rated from the rest, by night and by day, com- 
pared with the cost of one in which they should 
be associated by night or day? Lf we cannot re- 
form bad men by subjecting them to the disci- 
pline of a prison, we surely need not make them 
worse,—as we are very likely to do under any 
other system than that of separation.” 
aati 

CALIFORNIA AND OrnEGoN.—Onr friends Rob- 
ert Lindsey and wife do not expect to embark 
for California and Oregon until about the middle 
of the Sixth month next. They have already 
received the names of many persons in those 
States, agreeably to the request in the Review a 
few weeks since, and they will be glad to receive 
such additional names as may be sent, up to the 
15th of 6th month. 

As some of our readers may not have seen the 
former notice, we may again state that our friends 
desire to be informed of the names and places of 
residence of our members, and those who are, or 












have been, connected with our religious Society, | 


now residing in California and Oregon, and parts 


adjacent. Letters may be addressed to Sharp, 


Haines & Co., No. 19 south Second street, or to| 


the Editor of Friends’ Review, No. 109 catia 
Tenth street, Philadelphia. | 
<0 - 

Tue Rise AND First Princrp.es oF THE| 
Society OF Frrenps.—We should have stated 
at an earlier period, that the able and interesting | 
articles on thes¢ 


» subjects are reprinted from the | 


London Friend, where they appear as “ Three | 
Lectures by John Kitching,” &c. One or two ad- | 
ditional numbers will complete the series, and if| 


any of our young readers have omitted to read | 





| ed of the words of the Psalmist, ‘ 
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nected sentence, uttered in great feebleness, consist 
Bless the Lord, O 
my soul, and forget not all his benefits.”’ 

Diep on the llth of the 3d month, 1859, Resecca, 
wife of John Knight, an esteemed minister, and 
member of Dover Monthly Meeting of Friends, in 
Wayne Co., Indiana, aged fifty-one years. 

She bore a severe illness with a remarkable degree 
of patience and resignation. 

She appeared to realize the humble hope which she 
expresse d to some of her friends, during the time of 
her sickness, that when the present scene closed to 


»| herit would be a peaceful calm: and while her vi- 


tal powers were sinking under the influence of the 
fatal disease, it was particularly encouraging to her 
friends to observe the peaceful serenity with which 
she approached her solemn close. Having thus at- 


| tained a peaceful resignation, she quietly departed, 


leaving her afflicted family and friends the comforta- 
ble hope that her end was peace, under the precious 
promises given to those who love the appearing of 
the truth, and it is believed that she retained her un- 


them, we hope they may be induced to give the | derstanding until the last. 


whole an attentive perusal 
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W. THomag, a member of New Garden Monthly Meet- 
ing of Friends, in the 72d year of his age. 


—, On the 28th of the 3d month, 1859, Saran | 


Marcaret Haistey, wife of Davis Haisley, in the 19th 
year of her age. She was a member of Dover 
Monthly Meeting of Friends, in Wayne Co., Indiana. 

This dear young friend left with her friends the 
consoling hope that her end was peace. 

—,Onthe 8th of the 4th month, 1859, Scsan- 
NAH, wife of Jonathan Haisley, in the 32d year of 
her age. She was a member of Dover Monthly 
Meeting of Friends, in Wayne County, Indiana. This 
dear young friend left the consoling hope that her 
end was peace. 


—, On the 16th of the 4th month, 1859, Mar- | 


THA, wife of Levi Peacock, in the 42d year of her 
age. She was a member of Dover Monthly Meeting 
of Friends in Wayne Co., Indiana. 
left the consoling hope that through the mercies of 
her Redeemer, she hath ae “dl with the redeemed. 


—., On the 28th of the 12th month, 1858, at the] 


residence of his brother, Franklin Haisley, Jozn Hats- 
LEY, in the 22d year of his age. He was a member 
of New Garden Monthly Meeting of Friends, in 
Wayne Co., Indiana. 

He bore a short and severe illness with much pa- 
tience and fortitude, and he expressed to some of his 


friends, that he had a hope that his sins would be 


forgiven. 
, In Rahway, N. J., on the 5th of 2d mo., 
last, Hannan Eppy, aged 74 years, a member of 





Rahway and Plainfield Monthly Meeting, (eldest | 


daughter of the late Thomas Eddy, of New York.) 
Her decline was very gradual, and during her pro- 
longed state of feebleness, her mind seemed much to 
dwell on the necessity of being ready for the great 
change that awaits us all. It seemed evident that 


she had done her day’s work in the day time, when | 


ability and opportunity were afforded her; and when 
her strength of body and mind gave way, and the 
things of earth could no longer yield enjoyment, she 
could yet often comfort herself and admonish others | 
*‘in psalms, and hymns, and spiritual songs,’’ thus 

affording an additional instance that the spiritual | 
faculty may long survive, after the mental and bodily 
have succumbed to age and infirmity. Her last con- 


This dear friend | 


_ , Near Darlington, Ind., on the 21st of 4th mo., 
1855, Lewis, son of Andrew and Sarah H. Wooton, in 


| the 4th year of his age. 
Diep, At the residence of his son-in-law, Willis | 
Jeffrey, Huntington Co., Ind., on the 8th ult., Jony | 


——, On the 17th of 11th mo., 1858, Joun Lamp, 
in the 65th year of his age. a member of Bare Creek 
Monthly Meeting, Dallas Co., Iowa. 


——, On the 19th of 11th mo., 1858, Jacon Lams, 
in the 77th year of his age, a member of Bare Creek 
Monthly Meeting, Iowa. 


+o 
OAK GROVE SEMINARY. 


The Summer Term of this Institution will commence 

on the 31st of 5th month next, and will continue nine 
weeks, under the charge of Albe srt K. Smiley, as Prin 
| cipal. 
| Tuition and boarding for half the term will be re- 
| quired in advance. 
The Boarding House in connection with the S« hool, 
will be under the charge of James Van Blarcom, Su- 
perintendent, and Lydia Ellen Cole, Matron, where 
board will be furnished on very reasonable terms, 
and every necessary attention paid to the children 
| of Friends and others who may attend. 

For admission, application should be made to the 
Principal or Superintendent, at Vassalboro’, Maine. 

On behalf of Board of Managers, 

Gro. Ricnarpson, Clerk. 


Ath mo. 18th. 1858. 
<r — 
HAVERFORD. SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 


The Stated Annual Meeting of the Haverford School 
Association, will be held at the Committee-room, 
Arch street, on Second-day afternoon, Fifth mo. 9th, 
1859, at 4 o’clock. 

Caarues Enis, Secretary. 

4th mo. 16—4 t. 
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“ NECK TWISTING.” 





There are practices tolerated in religious con- 
gregations which Christians, who are jealous for 
the honor of their Master, should utterly con- 
demn. Decorum is the handmaid of devotional 
feeling, and for this reason the house of worship 
‘should never be disturbed by the slightest ap- 
| proach to irreverence. It is a part of my reli- 


gion, said a pious old lady, when asked w hy she 
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went early to church, “It is a part of my 


religion not to interrupt the worship of others.” 


And we believe if many a country congregation ' 


made it a part of their religion not to twist their 
necks almost out of joint to witness the entrance 
of every person who passes up the aisle of the 
meeting-house, it would be better for both their 
necks and their religion. A gross abuse of reli- 
gious decorum sometimes needs harsh medicine 
as a remedy. 

We do not know whether it would be proper 
for some of our good ministering brethren, who 
are sorely tried by the neck-twisting propensities 
of their congregations, to use that adopted by 
Henry Clay Dean, who was at one time chap lain 
of Congress ; but we give it for their consideration, 
of course, to adopt or re ject as they p lease. The 
anecdote is from the Pacific Me th: dist: 

Being worried, one afternoon, by this turning 
prac ‘tice in his congregation, Mr. Dean stop sped 
in his sermon and said: 

“ Now you listen to me, and I'll tell you who 
the people are, as eath one of them comes in.” 

He then went on with his discourse, until a 
gentleman entered, when he bawled out like an 
usher, “ Deacon A., who keeps a shop over the 
way,” and then went on with his sermon. 

Prese ntly another man passed up the aisle, and 
he gave his name, residence and oce upation ; so 
he continued for some time. 

At length some one entered the door who was 
mpanewn to Mr. Dean, when he cried out, “ A 
little old man, with drab coat and an old w hite 
hat; don’t know him, look for yourselves.” 

That congregation was cured. 
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HERSCHELL’S VISIT TO HIS FATHER-LAND. 


(Continued from page 536.) 


In walking through the streets of Constanti- 
nople, I was much struck with the dress of the 
Turkish women. They 
bandaged over the forehead, and another over 
the nose and lower part of the face, so that 
nothing but the eyes is seen. This forcib ly re- 
minded me that, though still in Europe, I was 
now ina city where Christianity is openly denied. 
The de, yradation of the females which pre »vails in 
Mohammedan as well as heathen countries, shows 
how much women owe to that divine revelation 
which declares that “in Christ Jesus there is 
neither male nor female.” 

The slave market is another proof how far be- 
hind the rest of Europe Turkey is in civilization. 
The chief part of the business appeared to be 
over when I visited it, as there were only a few 
young women and boys left. The purchasers 
went up to these poor creatures, felt their arms, 
and examined them as one would examine cattle. 
The merely animal expression of their counte- 
nances bespoke the lowest state of mental deg- 
radation, 


wear a handkerchief 


and gave an awful picture of what! 


corrupt human nature can do; that man should 
bring his fellow-creature, with a soul as immortal 
as his own, to the level of the brutes that perish ! 
If we feel indignant at a Turk for doing this, 
what shall we say to men calling themselves 
Christians, who venture to defend a system so 
horrible ! 

On the 22d we returned to Smyrna, and on 
the 23d went to the morning service at the Eng- 
lish chapel. Before relating what I saw and 
heard there, I must make a remark which applies 
not only to this, but to every future occasion on 
which 1 may see it right to notice the doings of 
churches or religious societies. In these days of 
division and party strife, a lover of peace is 
strongly tempted to let things alone, and pass 
over in silence what he cannot notice with ap- 
probation. This is rather to consult his own ease 
and safety, than the advancement of Christ’s 
kingdom. Besides, does it not really savor of a 
sectarian spirit to say, “I do not belong to the 
Church of England; its doings are no business 
of mine?” If we feel that we belong to the 
Church of Christ, the procecdings of every sec- 
tion of that church must be interesjJng to us, 
and must be either painful or pleasing, as we 
consider them in harmony with, or contrary to, 
the mind of God. I believe the time is come 
when all false delicacy must be laid aside, and 
the truth spoken out, as unto the Lord, and not 
unto men. What might have been considered 
a few years ago as a piece of isolated absurdity, 
can now be viewed in no other light than part 
of a widely extended plan to restore the errors 
of Popery. 

The building which has for some years been 
used as a place of worship in Smyrna, in connec- 
tion with the Church of England, was on this 


day consecrated, as it is called, by the Bishop of 


Gibraltar. When the congregation was assem- 
bled, the Bishop entered, carrying a silver staff 
on his arm, about the size of an ordinary poker, 
on the top of which was a cross. He walked up 
to the communion table, followed by three min- 
isters in surplices, and laid the silver staff on the 
table where the communion vessels were set out 
for show, the Lord’s Supper not being dispensed 
on that day. Having done this, he and his at- 
tendants walked back again to the door, where 
they faced about, and walked again towards the 
altar, the Bishop repeating: “ Open to me the 
gates of righteousness,” and the rest of the ser- 
vice prescribed for the occasion. Now I will 
ask any candid member of the Church of Eng- 
land, whether this silly aping of Popish cere- 
monies is expedient in places where hitherto 
Christianity has been seen only through the 
medium of Romish and Greek churches. Should 
not the great aim of Protestant Christians be, not 
thus to identify themselves with Popery, but to 
show that their Christianity is something very 
different from it ? 

On Monday, the 24th of Apri about three 
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o’clock in the morning, we left Smyrna in an} 
Austrian steamer for Beyrout. The accommo- | 
dation was good, and the weather very favora- 
ble; the only discomfort we felt was from the 
crowded state of the deck, which was nearly | 
filled with passengers. These were chiefly 
Turks, and a great part of their time was spent 
in acts of devotion. Each one, every time he 
prayed, took out a little pocket compass, to ascer- 
tain in what direction Mecca lay, that he might 
turn his face towards it. Their devotions con-| 
sisted chiefly in bending many times to the| 
ground, raising the ears with the thumbs, which 
a fellow-passenger explained to me meant lifting 
up their ears for an answer to their prayers; and 
turning their faces to the right and left, which 
L was told is to frighten away the evil spirits. | 
The concluding ceremony was stroking the face | 
and beard several times, which was said to 
signify the wiping away of sin. When the | 
wind got up a little they went through all these 
movements with redoubled earnestness. A per- 
son on board asked one of them why he prayed 
so much; he replied, because the wind blew, 
and he was afraid. If Christianity does not pre- | 
sent to us a living, spiritual reality, but only 
sends us to rites and ceremonies for comfort, | 
wherein is it better than Mohammedanism, or 
any other false religion? If Protestantism does 
not manifest the clearest gospel light in the 
midst of those 80 devoted to forms, her colonial | 


establishments will be little else than “ darkness 
visible.” 


| 


About three o’clock in the afternoon the cap- 
tain pointed out to us the Isle of Patmos. The 
weather being very fine, we were enabled to go 
close by it; and a ruin was pointed out to us 
which is said to be that of the prison where John 
was confined. Whether this were the case or 
hot, mattered little to me; there was the island 
itself, where our blessed Saviour appeared to the 
beloved disciple, and I viewed it with the deepest 
emotion. To this lonely and desolate spot, far 
removed from his brethren and children in the 
gospel, was John banished, “ for the word of 
God and for the testimony of Jesus Christ.” 
Here was no consecrated building, no outward 


ordinance ; but here the Lord met him, and com- 
muned with him; and the barren rock was in- 
deed consecrated ground to John. My recent 
Visit to Smyrna, one of the churches to which 
Jesus senf a message from hence, led me to 
think of the tenor of the charges delivered by 
this the true Bishop of souls. Does He speak 
to the churches of government or of ritual ? 
Does He reprove them for inattention to outward 
forms, or exhort them to the observance of times 
and seasons? No; the inward life in the soul, | 
and its outward manifestations in walk and con- 
Versation, are the only subjects on which he} 





touches. “I have somewhat against thee, be- 
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and art dead.” “Thou sayest, I am rich, and 
increased with goods, and have need of nothing; 
and knowest not that thou art wretched, and 
miserable, and poor, and blind, and naked.” 
Alas! who can listen to the tone of gratulation 
in which too many sections of the church speak 
of their state, without being reminded of this ad- 
dress to the church of Laodicea ; and fearing that 


if our Bishop and Head ef the Church now sent 
|a message to professing Christendom, it would be 


couched in the same language ! 

How many thoughts crowded on my mind as 
I gazed on this barren 4nd desolate island! The 
wonderful vision vouchsafed to John,—the chart 
of prophecy displayed to him,—the aw ful and 


| glorious things that “shall be hereafter ;” things 


still future, yet perhaps not far distant! Oh, how 
speedily man’s silly inventions and vain specula- 
tions fall before a believing view of “the root 


|and offspring of David, the bright and morning 


star!” We need no officiating priest, no ab- 
stractive called the church, to bring us into com- 
munion with God. “The Spirit and the Bride 


| say, Come, and let him that is athirst come ; and 


whosoever will, let him take the water of life 
freely.” How blessed, to the humble Christian, 
these latest revelations of the Divine mind, au- 
thoritatively promulgated on this lonely rock! 


| And how awful the threatening that sums them 


up! “If any man shall add unto these things, 
God shall add unto him the plagues that are 
written in this book.” Is not “ unwritten tradi- 
tion,” of which we now hear so much, somewhat 
like an addition to God’s words? 

On Tuesday, the 25th, we landed at Rhodes, 
where the apostle Paul touched on his way from 
Ephesus to Jerusalem. The town looked dull 
and deserted ; but this was accounted for by our 
being told it was on that day a feast of the Greek 
church, and that the greater part of the inhabit- 
ants had gone out of the town to make merry. 
The British Consul kindly sent his dragoman 
with us, to show us the street of the knights. I 
soon discovered that our guide wasa Jew, and 
learned from him that there are between two and 
three hundred Jewish families in the place. The 
street of the knights is a long, narrow street, 
with old houses on each side, on the walls of 
which are carved the arms of the knights, who 
were engaged in the crusades. These our guide 
pointed out to us; and added, contemptuously, 
pointing to an image of the Virgin—* That is 
the figure of a woman.” 

Before we left Rhodes, a number of Jews and 
Jewesses came on board the steamer to look at 
the machinery, who were courteously received by 
the captain. It was interesting to me to see so 
many of my nation; and curious to observe, in 
the dress of the women, the same love of wear- 
ing ornaments that existed among them of old. 
Some of the children had their foreheads covered 


cause thou hast left thy first love.” “I know thy | with little gold coins threaded on a string, which 
works, that thou hast a name that thou livest,! had a very odd appearance. 
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We left Rhodes the same evening; and on the 
27th, about noon, arrived at Cyprus. Here I 


was again reminded of Paul; and also of Barna-| 


bas, who was a native of Cyprus. Although 
this island is very fertile, every thing about it 
has the appearance ot poverty and desolation. It 
is now very thinly inhabited; and large tracts of 
land are uncultivated. We are told that land 
can be purchased at from two to four shillings 
an acre. I could not help wishing that some of 
our starving population of England were trans- 
ported hither, to cultivate the land that lies waste. 
There are no Jews in the island of Cyprus. 
(To be continued 


— 
INSTRUCTIVE LESSONS FROM LATE EVENTS. 


Recent events in Europe have furnished a very 
striking confirmation of the truth of two of the 


leading principles for which the friends of Peace | 


have been contending for many years, namely 
the evil of large armaments, and the importance 
and value of arbitration, as a means of settling 
international disputes. As to the former, we 


may confidently declare that all the alarm and | 


agitation which have troubled Europe during the 
last two months have been owing to those prep- 


arations for war, which, we are told, usque ad | 


nauseam, are the best guarantees for peace. For 
what is it, let us ask, that has kept the whole 


world in a state of terror and suspense, and has | 
inflicted incalculable damage upon all the peace- | 


ful interests and enterprises of socie ‘ty, but the in- 
creased military activity of Austria, F rance, and 


Sardinia, the movements of troops, the building of | 


transports, the strengthening of fortifications, ond 
the raising of war loans ? Without these,princes and 


premiers might have indulged themselves in any | 


amount of reciprocal wrangling they pleased, in 
the form of speeches, circular notes, and proto- 
cols; and the people in all the countries of Eu- 
rope would have gone on quietly with those pur- 
suits, by which they contribute to each other's 
wealth, comfort, and prosperity. Sut the prac- 
tical comment which these high personages have 
been putting on the text so constantly on the 
lips of politicians—“ If you wish for peace you 
must prepare for war,” has thrown everything in- 
to confusion, deranging the calculations of com- 
merce, paralysing the arm of industry, and ar- 
resting those beneficial projects for the moral 
and material developement of nations, which are 
at once the signs and the instruments of a pro- 
gressive civilization. One of the morning jour- 
nals remarks most truly, how the recriminations 
of disturbing the peace of Europe, that are being 
bandied about between the three Powers who are 
the principal parties in the quarrel about Italy, 
have turned on this one point, of their military 
preparations. “It is really amusing,” says the 
writer referred to, ‘‘ to remark how each of these 
Powers, while violently accusing its neighbors as 
designing mischief by such warlike preparations, 
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solemnly deprecates on its own account any other 
‘intention than what is most amiable and pacific. 
Count Cavour, in his circular note, after broadly 
charging Austria with hostile and aggressive de- 
signs against his country, in adding to her 
| forces in Italy, tells the world that the military 
measures Sardinia has taken or is preparing to 
take, ‘ have an exclusively defensive object, and 
far from containing any menace to the tr: anquillity 
of Europe, are inte nded to calm agitation.’ Aus- 
tria, on the other hand, sole ‘mnly declares, ‘ that 
she is not an agvressive Power, and that it is an 
evident fact that the military preparations made 
by her in her Italian possessions have only a de- 
fensive object in view—that they were in fact 
intended to repel an attack openly and loudly 
announced from the other side of the Ticino.’ 
On the other hand, the French pamphlet ascribes 
| the increased Austrian armaments in Italy to a 
secret purpose to retain and extend unjust con- 


os while the Emperor's Speech protests that 





France is solicitous only ‘ to inaugurate a system 
|of peace which could not be disturbed.’ Austria 
| reiterates her denial, and gently insinuates that, 
| if the French Government is so anxious for peace, 
\ she may expect the news of the cessation of the 
| armaments of France.’ And so they go on with 
reciprocal accusations, disclaimers, and protesta- 
tions in an indefinite series, each ascribing the 
other's military preparations to a guilty desire for 
| war, and its own toa pure and passionate love of 
peace. 

In the midst of all this, however, there is a 
dim but constantly increasing recognition, whic h 
is very gratifying to us, of the necessity, impor- 
tance, and prac ticability of deciding the differ- 
| ences of nations by moral influence rather than 
by an appeal to brute force. The words of Count 
de Morny in addressing the French Le vislative 
body, were very significant in this sense. After 
exhorting them to repose confidence in that mem- 
orab le declaration of the Emperor, L’ Lmpire 
c'est la pai r, he proceeds, “ How many other con- 
siderations are there, also, which ought to dispel 
our anxiety! Religion, philosophy, civilization, 
credit, manufactures, have made peace the first 
necessity of modern times; the blood of people 
ean no longer be lightly shed—war is the last 
resort of injured right or wounded honor. Al- 
most all difficulties are now solved by diplomacy 
or pac sific arbitration. Rapid international com- 
| munications and publicity have created a new 

European power with which all governments are 
obliged to reckon—this power is opinion.” — It 
ea is no little gained to the cause of reason 





and humanity, that the masters of the world are 
obliged to acknowledge the superiority of public 
opinion, and to appear and plead for their own 
cause before its sovereign tribunal. It is still 
more gained, to find that they acknowledge that 
almost all disputed questions can and ought now 
to be settled by pac ific arbitration — The Herald 
of Peace. 
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From the Washington Union. 
INTERESTING FROM JAPAN. 
Second Letter. 
Stwopa, Japan, July 6, 1858. 

My dear Friend :—I have visited the city of 
Yeddo twice, and have passed some six months 
there. In my letter tomy friend, Mr. Dougher- 
ty, dated July 3d, I have given an account of 
my journey, ‘and of the cere mony that attended 
my audience of the Emperor. The two letters 
will contain all I have to say about the events of 
the last seven months. After my first return 
from Yeddo, I was attacked by a nervous fever, 
which afterwards assumed a malignant type, and 
for many days my life was in great danger. Thanks 
be to God! [ reeovered, and am now in my usual 
state of health. 

The Emperor and the Council of State mani- 
fested the greatest anxiety during my illness, and 
showed a marked solicitude for my recovery. His | 
Majesty daily sent me ming ‘1 messages, with pres- 
ents of fruit, arrow-root, & 


a eee TD 


- he also sent down | 
two of his best physicians hen Yeddo to attend | 
me. The doctors sent a daily report of my condi- 
tion to the Court, and on the receipt there of a 
bulletin to the effect that I could not recover, the 
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reported, of all the members of the Great Coun- 
cil of State, and many of the Princes. This was 
followed by the appointment of my old friend, 
the Prince of Simano, and the Prince of Higo, 
as Commissioners to negotiate with me. 

At our first meeting we exchanged our powers, 
and I found theirs to be as full as words could 
make them; but, before my second interview 
with them was over, | was convinced that they 
were, in fact, only intermediaries, and that I was, 
in reality, negotiating with the whole Council of 
State. 

I cannot give you a detail of the negotiations, 
for that would be to div ulge the treaty. When 
we came to the articles regulating trade, I had 
to give them a history of the revenue laws, and 

to enter into very minute details of custom house 
regulations, and the manner in which they were 
executed. My labor was enhanced by the fact 
| that the arguing of any given point, and getting 
them to agree to its decision, was far from ter- 
minating the que stion ; for, after a matter had 
| been deliberate ly settled, they would, at a subse- 
quent meeting, open it anew, and proceed to ar- 
gue it as gravely as though it had never been re- 
ferre: it to, and there was not one of the articles 


Emperor issued an order to them focure me, and but what was thus reargued at least three times 


they were at the same time informed that the safe- 
ty of their heads depended on my recovery. I 
cannot sufficiently thank those doctors for their 
unwearied attention tome. Night and day one 
of them was always at my bedside, and they 
showed all the gentleness and tenderness of a wo- 
man in ae treatment of me. 

Shortly after my audience, [ had an interview 
with the p rince of Bittsu, Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, and the members of the Great Council of 
State, when I made an important communication 


to them, which cannot be repeated here. The 
interview lasted several hours, and was of great | f 
interest. A marked impression was evidently 


made, and | had only to follow it up, to give a 
hope of ultimate success. After this, I was con- 
stantly occupied in giving instruction to the Jap- 
anese on international law, on political economy, 
and e xpl: aining the operations of commerce. I[ 
found thems to be profoundly i ignorant of the pol- 
ity of the Western World. My labor was long, | 
tedious and difficult. As the ideas I gave them 
were new, they had no terms in their language 
to express them; I had, therefore, to illustrate the 
meaning of many axioms by such allusions to fa- 
miliar topics as would best convey the ideas. 

It is impossible to give you an idea of the men- 
tal anxiety [ suffered for months. T was without 
any adviser or assistant. I had no well-stored 
library to which L could resort, nor anything te 


rely on but my own unaided memory. It cost me | | 
many days of care, and nights of wakefulness. At} 


length, I be; gan to see that my arguments were 
about to bear fruit; this stimul: ated me to make 
new exertions, and at Jast, 1 made converts of 
the Emperor, to whom all my arguments were 


and some of them as many as ten times. Jn these 
negotiations I found the benefit of my previous 
commercial education, and also of the course I had 
adopted for my intercourse with the Japanese from 
my first arrival in the country, which was to be 
particularly careful to be perfectly exact in every 
statement [ made to them, and to be cautious how 
I took any position ; but, when it was once taken, 
never to recede from it. As the negotiations pro- 
ceeded, (annoying and embarrassing as they were 
in many respects), I was cheered by seeing that my 
aye would ultimately be crowned with a success 

"ur beyond my most sanguine expectations. At 
le ngth a treaty was agreed on, and ordered to be 
e yngrossed. 

You are well aware that I am not permitted to 
divulge the details of the treaty until it has been 
laid before the President, and received his a 
proval ; still, [ cannot deny myself the pleasure 
of communicating one of its provisions to you. 
All Americans in Japan are to enjoy the free ex- 
lercise of their religion, and they have the right 
to build Churches. The prac tice of trampling 
on the cru-ifix is abolished. When you remem- 

| ber that 225 years ago Christianity was extin- 
| guished in Japan, in the blood of a quarter of a 

million of Japanese converts, and when you call 
to mind the b lasphemous proclamation of the 
then emperor of Japan, in which he said, “If 
| the God of the Christians himself comes to Ja- 
pan, [ will put him to death !” you will be ready 
to admit that this result is as gratifying as it is 
| surprising r. Iam proud and ha appy that this has 
been achieved by our country. It will be a good 
answer to the sneer of * Burke, which has often 
been applied to our countrymen, “ Your God is 
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gold; your Bib le is a Ledger.” The pleasure I |. 
feel i in he aving made the treaty is enhanced by 
the reflection that there has been no show of co- | 
ercion, nor was menace in the least used by me 
to obtain it. There was no American man-of war 
within “gee miles of me for months before and 
after the negotiations. 
the outs 7 that my mission was a friendly one ; 
that I was not authorized to use any threats ; that 
all I wished was that they would listen to the 
truths that I would lay before them. 

It was not until my second visit to Yeddo that 
I made any excursions in or around the city. | 
visited many temples, gardens, &c. The temples 
have nothing that arrests the attention in their 
structure or in their interiors, being in this re- 
spect less costly and ornamental than the Chinese 
temples. They are, however, kept much cleaner 
than the latter. They are usually placed in fine, 
open grounds, and surrounded by noble toon. ig 
The grounds are neatly kept, and are adorned 
with flowering shrubs and trees, among which 
the plum and cherry tree are to be remarked ; 
they produce enormous blossoms, but alas ! like 
many showy men, they produce no fruit; rhodo- 
dendrons of great beauty, and of the following 
colors, viz: pink, scarlet, crimson, blue, yellow, 
violet and white. The dwarfing of trees and dis 
torting them into quec r shapes are much practised; 
and they cut the foliage into rounded forms like 
dishes. I saw a number of cedars whose trunks 


and branches might be taken as representing the 
bronze of a vast épergne, while the foliage looked 
like emerald dishe 8. 

The houses of the Japanese are of wood, and 
never more than two stories high; they are cov- 


ered with thatch or tiles; the front and ends 
are closed by wooden window-sashes, covered 
with paper, which gives a pleasant light in the 
interior, and wooden shutters enclose the win- | 
dows at night. The interior is divided into} 
rooms by means of sliding partitions, made of 
wooden frames, covered with paper. These par- 
titions can be removed in a few moments and the 
whole house thrown into one room. The floors 
are covered with straw mats some two inches 
thick ; they are soft and fine, and are kept ex- 
quisitely clean. Neither chair, table, couch nor 
bedstead, nor any ornamental article, is to beseen. 
The mat serves as a chairand a table by day, and 
asa bed at night. This description of a house 
will apply to all, from the Palace of the Empe- 
ror to the cottage of the peasant. In winter they 
are warmed by charcoal brasiers. There is not! 
a chimney nora pane of window glass to be found | 
in the whole empire. 

The gilded columns supporting the fretted 
ceilings and golden roofs of stately palaces, de- 
scribed by the old writers on Japan, are not to be 
found, and I am assured by the Japanese that 
they never had any existence out of the “ Tr: av-| 


eller’s Tales,” which relate such marvels about | 
Japan. 








I told the Japanese at 


| classes ; 


‘The J: apanese are eminently genial | in their 
dispositions, and there is a cordi: ality in their re- 
fined politeness that convinces one of their sin- 
cerity. They are frugal in everything, and utili- 
tarian up to the standard of good and wise old 
Jeremy Bentham. Food is abundant and cheap 
The beggars of Japan are mostly a religious class, 
andall areas fat as seals. Not one Japanese in fifty 
ever tastes of any animal food except fish. Sugar 
is the only luxury, and yet I buy it here in Simoda 
cheaper than you can in New York. The y are 
the best fed, clad, and lodged, and the least over- 
worked, of any people on the earth. 
that future generations may not have cause to 
regret the hour I arrived in Japan! The usual 
dress of the Japanese of rank, is of silk ; but on the 
occasion of my audience the nobles wore dres: 
made of a coarse yellow grass cloth. This, as they 
say, is to remind them of the poverty and fru- 
gality of their ancestors. I have 
diamond, pearl, or .ornament of 
worn by any person in Japan. 

As you take an interest in the “ fair sex,” you 
will expect some description of the beauties of 
Japan. The women of condition never make visits, 
(except the mother to a married daughter,) and 
have no assemblages of their “dear five hundred 
friends.” They go out once or twice in a year to 
visit some cel brated temp ile, but their ordin: iTy 
devotions are paid at a shrine within their houses 
or at apretty Mia erected within the inclo- 
sures of their grounds. The females of the 
laboring classes perform some portion of out-door 
labor; but they are not overworked as in Chim, 
and other parts of Asia. Polygamy 
i. €., a man may have any number of * second 
wives.” When a female is selected as a first 
wife, she prepares for her “ change of condition,” 
by smearing her teeth with a horrid mixture 
which not only blackens them forever, but also 
destroys a portion of the gums, and the lips some- 
times remain permanently swollen. She next 
shaves her eyebrows and exterminates her eye- 
lashes, and changes the fashion of her hair. She 
has now only to bring the knot of her girdle 
round to the front, and all the world knows that 
she is a first wife, the commander-in-chief of all 
the “ second wives,” and the undisputed propri- 
etress of all the children born in the house. The 
second wives do not perform any of these absurd 
actions, consequently they are by far the best 
looking in the eyes of the To gin or foreigners. 

Yeddo covers more ground than London, and 
its population is about two millions. The Japan- 
ese say that no census is ever taken in Japan; 
that returns are made of the numbers of certain 
but as the nobles, peasants, mechanics, 
and women and children, are omitted from these 
returns, they do not serve even as a basis for es- 
| timates of population. The Japanese gave me a 
map of the city, but as it is constructed without 
reference to a scale, it is of little value; even the 
compass bearings of different parts of the city are 


God grant 


never seen a 
gold or silver, 


obtains— 
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incorrect. The strects generally are of good | From The American Messenger. 
width, and well sewered, but they are all un- 
paved. No carriages are seen; a few hand-carts 
are used to transport heavy articles ; canals inter- | | search for the footsteps my Saviour hath trod ; 
sect the city in various directions. I listen, if haply his voice I may hear: 

The chief feature of Yeddo is the “Castle.” as | Oh, sweeter than music that voice to my ear! 
it is called. This consists of four irregular cir- | 


FAITH IN DARKNESS. 


I grope in the darkness to find thee, my God ; 


But through the cold mist and deep shadows, in vain 
cles, or rather polygons, all surrounded with moats | My sad, weary eyes, overflowing, | strain ; 
or ditches; the three inner circles have stone | No vision of brightness, no welcoming tone, 
walls, or a bank of earth, faced with stone, and | Bring hope to the heart of the desolate one. 


varying in height from twelve to thirty feet, ac- | Oh, could I but come to his glorious seat, 
cording to the nature of the ground on which |  4!! my great sorrow to fall at his feet, 
they are built. The gatew: aa iene, Gn walla Beneath the mild beams of his merciful eye 
74 7 oo own ae 2 walls rd pour out before him my heart-broken cry. 
open into quadrangles of fifty to sixty feet; the) _ ; ot 
gate of egress being placed'at right angles with the Yet, Lord, while thou hidest thy face from my view, 


' Thou knowest my thoughts and the path I pursue ; 
‘e oate Ags ans 7 fence » ('- > . . : ~_ 
entrance gate. As a means of defence, the Castle | | gjeave to thy promises, blessed is he 


is unworthy of its name, except against assailants | Who, having not seen, hath believed in thee. 


armed with bows and arrows. The moats are 
fordable, and are some eighty to one hundred and | 4 rainbow of splendor for ever hath shone ; 
fifty feet wide, spanned by neat wooden bridges. | It is good for my soul both to hope in the Lord, 
The inner polygon is occupied exclusively by the | And quietly wait while I rest on his word. 
Emperor and his sons and families; the s cond, | 
by the Council of State and Princes; the third 
and fourth polygons by the Dimios, titular} 
Princes, and high officers of the Government. | __Forstex Ixtetiicexce.—Liverpool dates are to the 
1 oma . |19th ult. No change had taken place in conti- 
Townsend Iarris. nental affairs. It was uncertain when the Congress 
would meet. It was stated that Sardinia absolutely 
refused to disarm unless admitted to the Congress, 
| but agreed not to call out her reserves or move her 
| troops from their defensive position. The English 


| Thy way is in darkness, but over thy throne 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS. 
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THE MYSTERY OF CHASTISEMENT. 


“ We glory alsoin tribulations.”—Romans«. 5 3. 


Within this leaf, to every eye | Ministry, in an explanation of its foreign policy given 
So little worth, doth hidden lie | in Parliament, expressed an opinion in favor of a gen- 
Most rare and subtile fragrancy. | eral disarming’prior to the Congress. The suspended 


French journal had been allowed to resume its issue. 
Sardinia had received large numbers of volunteers 
from various quarters. The Austrian finances were 
in a very embarrassed state. The loan recently at- 
In this dull stone, so poor and bare | tempted to be negotiated in Londou by the house of 
Of shape or lustre, patient care | Rothschild had failed, only a small part being taken, 
Will find for thee a jewel rare. and the government had taken possession of the me- 
tallic reserve of the Bank of Vienna. This resource 
had been exhausted, and the ordinary revenues of 
the Empire were diminishing. A forced loan was 
feared, especially by the wealthy portion of the 


Would’st thou its secret strength unbind ? 
Crush it, and thou shalt perfume find, 
Sweet as Arabia’s spicy wind. 


But first must skilful hands essay 
With file and flint to clear away 
The film, which hides its fire from day. 


This leaf? This stone? It is thy heart: Jewish population. The cost of maintaining her 
It must be crushed by pain and smart, present army is said to be $250,000 per day, and her 
It must be cleansed by sorrow’s art, public debt is about $1,000,000,000. The French 


government had called out the entire contingent of 
100,000 conscripts for 1858. 

A second meeting of the Conference on the Princi- 
palities had been held, and the result was said to be 
that England, France, Russia, Prussia and Sardinia 

+8 would recognize the double election of Couza, Aus- 
THE CONSTELLATION OF THE PLOUGH. tria and Turkey standing aloof. 

Latger.—The steamship North Briton, at Quebec, 
brings advices to the 20th. The English Parliament 
Type of celestial labor, toil divine, was prorogued on the 19th, and writs issued for the 
That nightly downward from the glistening skies new elections. The dissolution was to take place on 


Ere it will yield a fragrance sweet, 
Ere it will shine, a jewel, meet 
To lay before thy dear Lord’s feet. 


—Hymns of the Ages. 





BY AUBREY DE VERE. 


Showerest thy light on these expectant eyes ! the 23d, and the elections a few days after. The 
Around thee in their stations ever shine latest news from the continent was more favorable to 
Full many a radiant shape and emblemed sign; peace. An official article inthe Paris Moniteur stated 


Swords, sceptres, crowns, bright tresses, galaxies | that Sardinia had promised to disarm, on condition 
Of all that soaring fancy can devise that she and the other Italian States should be al- 





Yet none, methinks, so truly great as thine! lowed to take part in the Congress, and that France 
On, ever on! while He who guides thee flings was also disposed to assent. The tone of this article 
His golden grain along the azure way, was considered pacific, and it had had a reassuring 
Do thou thy sleepless work, and toiling, say, effect. The final proposition from England to Austria, 
‘Oh men, so sedulous in trivial things, relative to the Congress, was sent to Vienna on the 
Why faint amid your loftier labors? Why 19th. 


Forget the starry seed, and harvests of the sky ?”’ Ixpia AND Cuina.—The French had made an attack 
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on Saigon in Cochin China, where nine forts were 
taken. The Portuguese Governor of Macao had con- 
cluded a treaty with Siam. The English had sent an 
exploring expedition up the Canton river. The sup- 
plies of tea were said to be short, and prices were 
high. The exports of tea tothe United States showed 
a decrease of $07,000 pounds from the last year. A 
recent overland mail from India to England contained 
a mail bag from Bangkok in Siam, the first ever re- 
ceived from that country. 


Sovrn America.—The revolutionists of Chili were | 


still in possession of Coquimbo, and the government 
had sent a strong force to reduce it. A plot against 
the government of Peru had been discovered in time 
to frustrate it. The blockade of Guayaquil by the 
Peruvian fleet continued. 

Centrat Amer!ca.—Both the President and Vice- 
President of Salvador have resigned, and the office of 
President has been assumed, by virtue of his posi- 
tion as oldest Senator, by Gen. Barrios, who had 
been active in causing the resignation of the other 
officers. An amnesty has been granted to all politi- 
cal offenders. The contract of M. Belly for the con- 
struction of a ship canal to connect the two oceans, 
has been defeated in the Senate of Nicaragua, on 
account of the large tracts of land granted. The 
Nicaraguan Minister at Washington has notified the 
President of the American Atlantic and Pacific Ship 
Canal Company, that their charter has been declared 
forfeited by the Congress of Nicaragua, on the ground 
of non-fulfilment of its obligations on the part of the 
Company. 


Mexico.—It is reported that Gen. Miramon, having 
forced his way through the Liberal army, succeeded 
in reaching the capital on the 11th ult., though with 
a diminished force. The Liberals were defeated on 
the same day by General Marquez, and driven from 
Tacubaya and Chapultepec. Miramor is accused of 
committing great outrages upon peaceable foreigners. 
A formal protest has been issued against the recogni- 


tion of Juarez by the government of the United | 
States, and the U. S. Consul has been deprived of his | 
exequatur, and banished from thecountry. The Brit- | 


ish Minister was insisting on full payment of all the 


claims of British subjects against Mexico, and the | 


commander of the squadron at Vera Cruz was in- 


structed to demand $1,500,000 from the custom | 


house there, and in case of refusal, to bombard the 
city. 

Domestic.—Serious differences have arisen in 
Utah between the executive and the judicial branch- 
es of the Territorial government, as well as 
between the latter and the Mormons. Judge 
Cradlebaugh, who was holding court at Provo, dis- 


charged the Grand Jury, charging them with refusing | 


to find any bills, and with striving to screen parties 


accused of murder. This accusation they declare to | 


be unjust, asserting that they were just prepared to 
make a presentment when they were discharged. 
Previous to this, the Judge had made a requisition 
upon Gen. Johnston for troops to protect witnesses 
and guard prisoners, with which the General com- 
plied. Someof the Mormons then applied to Gov. 


Cumming, who requested Gen. Johnston to withdraw | 


the troops; but the latter declined, stating that the 
troops were there subject to the orders of the Judge. 
The Governor thereupon issued a proclamation, pro- 
testing against the proceeding ; and the Judge, in 
turn, denounced in court the Governor’s proclama- 
tion, as calculated to exasperate the people, and ob- 
struct the course of justice. The latest information 
is to the 8th ult., at which time the excitement was 
less. The court had been adjourned szne die. The Mor- 
mons, it is said, regard the President’s proclamation 
as exempting parties from arrest for all past offences, 
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of whatever kind, while the U. 8. Judges interpret it 
otherwise, and hence the difficulty. 

A difference of opinion is said to have originated 
between the English and the American commission- 
ers appointed to run the boundary line separating 
Washington Territory from the British Possessions, 
in accordance with the treaty of 1846. The line pre- 
scribed by the treaty is the parallel of 49° N. Lat. to 
the channel separating Vancouver’s Island from the 
continent, and thence along the middle of said chan- 
nel to the Straits of Fuca. Two channels are found 
to exist, and the commissioners have been unable to 
agree as to which is the correct one. A few small 
islands lie between them, containing altogether about 
120,000 acres, and of little value except for fishing. 

The Governor of Missouri has issued a proclama 
tion, declaring that he has information that the 
western border of that State is threatened by a band 
of marauders either already organized, or about to be 
so, in Kansas, and that good reason exists for be- 
lieving that incursions into Missouri for the purpose 
of robbing, are designed by it. He therefore directs 
the Adjutant General of the State to repair to that 
district, and cause military companies to be organ- 
ized for the purpose of repelling aggressions, and,to 
take such other precautions as may be needed. He 
further enjoins it upon that officer to seek the co-op- 
eration of the authorities of Kansas, so far as practica- 
ble, in his efforts, and to instruct those having com- 
mand of any forces which may be organized, not to 
| permit any aggressive acts against the people ot 
Kansas. 

The trial in the U. 8. District Court at Cleveland, 
| Ohio, of the persons indicted for aiding in the rescue 
| of an alleged fugitive slave near Oberlin, has been in 
| progress for some time, and has been marked by 
some extraordinary proceedings. §. Bushnell, the 
| first one tried, having been convicted, the Judge de- 
| clared his purpose to have all the other cases decided 
by the same jury, on the ground that it had been 
selected for the whole term of the Court, to try all 
| cases that might be presented. Against this course, 
the prisoners’ counsel protested, because the jury, in 
deciding one case, had prejudged all the others, which 
|were exactly similar; and they declared that if 
the Judge persisted in his intention, they would 
neither call witnesses ‘nor make any defence. 
The untried prisoners were then ordered into the 
custody of the Marshal, and declining to give their 
own recognizances, or even their parole, were com- 
mitted to prison, under the charge of the Sheriff. At 
the next sitting of the Court, the Judge revoked his 
first decision, and ordered a new jury to be formed. 
Application was made to the State Supreme Court 
for a writ of habeas corpus, and a summons was is- 
sued to the U. 8. Marshal, District Attorney and 
Sheriff, to appear and show canse why the writ 
should not be issued. The District Attorney, though 
lhe at first threatened to disregard this summons, 

appeared before the Supreme Court to argue the 
| question. The application for the writ was finally 
refused. The Marshal, meanwhile, had, by strata- 
gem, taken Bushnell out of the Sheriff's custody, and 
kept him a prisoner in the court house, although the 
Sheriff claimed to be still his legal custodian. The 
| two Kentuckians who were attempting to carry off 
the slave when he was rescued, have been indicted 
for kidnapping by the Grand Jury of Lorain county, 
and to protect them from arrest, the Judge has com- 
| mitted them also to the custody of the Marshal as 
| witnesses. Suspicions being entertained that they 
| might be allowed to escape, the County officers placed 
a guard around the building, to prevent such an oc- 
currence. Great excitement has been caused by these 











| 


events, and a conflict between the Federal and Stat« 


officers has been much apprehended. 





